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Conducted by Pastors of Congregational Churcher, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tus tollowing persons are en 
contsibutors tw the columns of 


H. B. Stow (H. B. 8.) 
CORRESPON DENTS 


from different sections of the Union; from Eng- 
land, Franee, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Holy Land, have been engaged to write for 


the columns of THIS JOURNAL, 
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Our Special Contributors. 


CHRISTIAN MYCHOLOGY. 











Ix the rigor of the controversial pressure be- 
tween Romanism and Protestanti-~m, there is, per- 
haps, danger of too entire a reaction and a total 
exclusion of things in themselves good and beauti- 
ful, because associated with a corrupt ecclesias- 
ticism. 


But if we remember that the Roman Church 


as special 
Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. G, B. Cugever, 
D.D. (C.), Rev. H.W. BeecuEr (*), and Mrs. 


Che Independent. 
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tages are evident, and that such Exhibitions always 
attract attention in Paris, and are like to prove 
remunerative, we think there is little doubt but 
that it is already-established and successful. 

Bat if there was found to be a need of such an 
Exhibition in a city like Paris, is there not a call for 
something of the same sort ia New York? If it is 
like to do well there, where already the interest 
felt in the Fine Arts is established widely and per- 
manen'ly, is it not likely to do as well here, where 
that interest is fast growing into an important ele- 
ment in our social life? Aad if any doubt is enter- 


‘ . mena - 
to the time of the R-formation, embraced almost | tained on this point let us ask the reader to reme 


the sum of the world’s Unristianity, and that mul- 
titudes of Unrist’s hidden and lovely ones were 


contained in its fold, we should not be surprised if, 
amid the rubbish of its legends and traditions, we 
often find fair and mys ical pearls, seal rings, and 
gems, graven with the new name which no man 
knoweth, and which the Lord gives to his own. 
These legends of the saints are not to be scanned 
with a matter-of-fact demonstrative eye, aS verita- 
ble histories, but to be treated rather as the beau 


tiful mythical dress in which poetic souls enshrined 
the religious ideas of their times, 


As the Greek religion had its mythology, by 


which certain intellectual and moral truths were 


shadowed, so the rader and less-developed ages of 


society had also their Christian mythélogy in the 
legends of saints, angels, and martyrs, In the 
former the ideas illustrated were those of intellec 


jaal power and beauty, in the later was shadowed 
forth the great mystery of divine suffering love. 

One of the most beautiful of these myths is 
that of St. Catharine, of Greece. According to 
this legend, Catharine was a noble maiden of Alex 
andria, distingui~hed alike by birth, riches, beauty, 
and the rarest gifts of genius and learning. 

In the flower of her life she consecrated herself 
to the service of her Redeemer, and cheerfully 
guffered for his sake the loss of wealth, friend-, 
and the esteem of the world. Banishment, impri- 
sonment, and torture were in vain tried to shake the 
constancy of her faith, and at last she was bound 
upon the torturing wheel for a cruel death. But 
the angels descended, so says the story, rent the 
whee], and bore her away through the air far over 
the sun to Mount Sinai, where her body was left to 
repose, and her soul ascended with them to heaven. 

A picture of the Dusseldorf School represents St. 
Catherine borne up in the air by four angels, her 
hands folded peac:fully over her bosom, and her 
eyes closed as in an ecstatic sleep. The engraving 
of this picture is common in our print shops. 





ST. CATHARINE BORNE BY ANGELS. 
Slow through the svlema arr in sileace sailing, 
Borne by mysterivus aogels, strong and fair, 
She sleeps at last—hlest dreams her ey elids veiling, 
Above this weary world of strmfe and care. 


Lo’ how she passeth—dre imy, slow, and calm— 
Scares wave those broad, white winge, 20 silvery 
bright ; 
Those cloudy robes, in star-emblazoned folding, 
Sweep mistily athwart the eventog light. 


far, far below, the dim, forsaken earth, 
The foes that threaten, or the friends that weep— 
Past, hike a dream, the torture and the pain; 
Tor so He giveth his beloved sleep. 
he restless bosom of the surging ocean 
Girc: back the image as the cloud floats o'er, 
Hushing in glassy awe his troubled motion ; 
For one blest moment he complains no more. 


Like the transparent golden fl vor of heaven, 
His charmed waters lie as in 3 dream, 
And glistening wings, and starry rones unfolding, 


And ecrious angel eyes far downward gleam. 


Oh restless sea! thou seemest all enchanted 
By that sweet vision of celestial rest; 


Where are the winds and tides thy peace that haunted, 
So stil] thou seemst, so glorified and blest! 


Ab, sea) to-morrow, that sweet scene forgotten, 
Dark tides and tempests shall thy bosom rear ; 

And thy complaining waves, with restless motion, 
Shall toss their hands in their old wild despair. 


So ocr our hearts sometimes the sweet, sad story 
Of euffering saints, borne homeward crowned and 
blest, 
sbines down in stillness with a tender glory, 
And makes a mirror there of breathless reat. 


But not alone in those old Eastern regions 

Aro Christ’s belov’d ones tried by cross and chain ; 
fa many 2 house are his e'ect ones hidden, 

His wartyrs eutfering in their patient pain. 


The rack, the cross, life’s weary wrench of woe, 
The world sees not, us slow, from day to day, 
[n calm, unspoken patience, saily still, 
The loving spirit bleeds itself away. 


But there are hours when, from the heavens unfolding 
Come down the ange!s with the glad release ; 

And we look upward, t» bebold in giory 
Our suffering loved ones borne away to peace. 


Ah, brief the calm! the restless wave of feeling 
Rises again whew the bright cloud sweep by, 
And our uurestful souls retleet no longer 
That tender vision of the upper sky. 


Zspoused Lord of the pure saints in glory, 
To whom all faithful souls atfianced are, 
Breathe down thy peace into our restless spirite, 
And make a listing heavenly vision there, 


30 the bright gates no more on us shall close: 
No more the cloud of angele fade away; 
And we shall walk amid life’s weary atrife 
In the calm light of thine eternal day. 
H. B. 8. 
Aspover, April 29, 1855. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


A SUGGESTION TO OUR ARTISTS. 





Some months ago, at the conclusion of an article 
om Landseer’s “ Twins,” we made mention of an 


ber the daily and nightly crowd that thronged the 
pleasant rooms of the “ Art Unaion,”—whose over- 
throw every good citizen must lament. Nay, we 
need not go so far for an illustration; we may 
point to the windows of ‘ Williams and Stevens,” 
of “ Goupil & Co.” and of every print-seller in the 
city; the eager gazers who flock to see the beauti~ 
ful things in these places witness to the public in- 
terest in works of Art, and although we are well 
aware that the great maj rity of passers-by stop at 
these windows to gaze merely from idle curiosity, 
yet the very fact that they have curiosity with re- 
gard to such things as pictures and statucs, is the 
foundation of our hope for the future of Art in this 
country, and is the warranty we have for our belief 
in the success of a “Permanent Gallery of the 
Fine Arts” in New York, open day and night, to all 
persons, at avery low adwission fee, and containing 
the best works that can be procured from native 
and foreign artists. 

Of course in establishing such an Exhibition it 
would neit' er be necessary nor desirable to follow 
the de‘ails of the Parisian plan. There is but little 
hope that the City Government could be induced to 
further the plan either by a grant of money or the 
gift of aroom in some orle of the public buildings, 
and yet something might be accomplished, even in 
that direction, by persistent eflurt on the part of 
the right men. But the probability is, that if it is 
undertaken atall, it will be as a private enterprise, 
by private persons, and will have fur its object the 
sale of the works of Arton Exhibition, as is the case 
with the enterprise of Mr. Delamarre. So far then 
as relates to their origin and their object, the two 
Exhibitions would be similar, but it seems to us 
that we must avoid the exclusiveness of the Parisian 
pan if we mean that our proposed Permanent Ex- 
hibition shall be productive of all the good possible 
tothe public For it must be remembered that 
the Paris Exhibition is designed to bring only 
Artists of admitted talent into communicativn with 
the pubiic, and, moreover, that the invitations to 
exhibitors are limited. Now this exclusiveness 
benefits neither the artists admitted, the artists 
excluded, nor the public. In the first place the 
right of every picture presented fur exhibition, to 
admission, ought to be judged of by its own merits, 
and not by the reputation of its author. We did 
not need the Academy Exhibition of the present 
year to convince us that men w ho can paint well do 
not always care to do so, and that a good reputa- 
tionis no surety for the works of him who possesses 
it. What men of reputation paint, therefore, is not 
always worthy of a place on the Gallery walls, but 
what a man of conscience paints is always entitled to 
the most careful examination, and any regulation 
which should exclude those who are working faith- 
fully to good ends, and should admit only those who 
have achieved areputation, even though they may 
have grawn careless, and have nearly lost all pre- 
sent claim to the honors they enjoy, would be an 
unjust regulation, and would inevitably result in 
harm. If we are to have such an exhibition let us 
begin with justice; admit all who come if need be, 
but if there is any exclusion, let it-be of the bad pic- 
tures, and not of the unknown painters. 

We object also to the limitation of the invitations. 
We should be glad to see the Exhibition a universal 
one. We shouldlike to see Eaylish, French, Bel- 
gian, German and American pictures side by side. 
Doub:less much might be learned from such a col- 
lection, and of course the interest of the Gallery to 
the public could not be lessened by the variety 
in the worksexhibited. The least desirable feature 
of such a Gallery would be a restriction of its con- 
tents to American works of Art. If we must have 
the smutch of Know-Nothingism ad led to the gen- 
eral grime of our politics, let us at least do all we 
can to keep the I’tae Arts what they have always 
been—a genuine Republic. 





One of the best features of Mr. Delamarre’s plan 
is the small fee to be deminded for admission to the 
Gallery. We have several times alluded to the 
usual charge for admission to such Exhibitions in 
this country—twenty-five cents—and have declared 
our belief that the amount of this fee is the cause 
that so few of our people attend these places. 
Twenty five centsis felt by many to be a large sum 
of money to pay for one visit to a collection of pic- 
tures, and there are many people who cannot afford 
to give fifty cents for a season ticket at one time, 
who, if the charge for admission to such a Gallery 
were what it should be, oNE CENT, or at most THREB 
cents, could well afford fifty or sixty visits, and 
the more the better. What is wanted is, to get peo- 
ple in this country into the habit of frequenting 
these resorts, and if the owners of the Bryan and Dis- 
seldorf G:lleries would try the experiment of giving 
up their present charges of adwission, and substi- 
tuting for them the reasonable rates we propose, 
they would confer a benefit upon the public, and 
would deserve our warmest thanks. At present 
the Bryan Gallery—certainly a valuable and interest. 
ing collection, even supposing it to be made up 


it isalways a disadvantage to have to climb so high 


entirely of copies—is almost unknown to our citi- 
zens, and this, although it has been open to the 
public for a long time, Its situation is, perhaps, 
not the best, and besides that it is too far up town, 


a flight of stairs before reaching one’s object ; in this 
respect the Dii<seldorf Gallery—formerly occupied 


enterprise then newly set on foot in Paris, designed 
to supply to all artists of merit the advantages of a 
comstant communication with the public, without 
expense to themselves. Some of our readers may 
remember that the enterprise consisted of a “ Per- 
manent Exhibition of modern Paintings,” to be 
opened in the Sulles du Croissant, under the direc- 
tion of a Mr. Delamarre, well known in Paris as an 
amateur, and as a proprietor of the “Patrie” news- 
paper. ‘'He is fitting up these rooms at his own 
expense, trusting toa very moderate payment at 
the deor, to vary from one franc to two sous, to 
cover his outlay, all surplus to be devoted to public 
objects. The invitations to artists are limited, and 
the object is the sale of the pictures, Foreign 
artist are to be iavited on the same terms.” These 
were our words at the time; whether the enterprise 
has since been carried into operation we do not 


visitors than the Bryan collections. 





know, but judging from the facts that its advan- 


by the Art Union—is most pleasantly situated, 
and doubtless from this one cause receives more 


What we want in this city, as in all our large 
cities, is elevated and varied amusement for the | and will probably be appointed io a few weeks. The 
people who work hard during the day. We are too 
much like the English in our national peculiarities, 
disliking to mingle in public places of resort, even 
more than those morose and surly islanders, and I 
fear that it will be long before in our great Central 
Park—supposing that we ever get it—a foreigner 
shall be able, as in the French and German tea- 
gardens and public promenades, to see all classes 
of citizens, the high and low, rich and poor, 
gathered together, enjoying the common air and 
sunshine; but it must come, we hope, at some time, 
and if there are any men among us who are foolish 
enough to persist in keeping up such differences— 
why, let them go—there are enough who will enjoy 
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it, and thank Heaven for the blessing of it. At 
present, such squares as we have are given up to 
nurses and children, and we rarely sce gentlemen 
or ladies in them; this is partly because they are 
so small, but chiefly, we think, because they are so 
formally laid out that their resources are soon ex- 
hausted. We doubt if people ever go into them 
for the sake of walking there—always excepting 
the nurses and children—and as for sitting down 
with a book, or to drink in the air and the sunlight, 
that would be counted an eccentricity, at once, 
even if the uninviting seats did not prevent it. Ot 
course aman bound in a certain direction, would 
always rather go across or through so pleasant a 
square as the Washington Parade Ground, if by 
doing so he could both reach his destination more 
quickly, and get sight of a bit of grass at the same 
time, but though it is good to have such squares, 
we must remember that we want a Park, and a great 
one, to serve higher ends. We need to get into the 
habit, all of us who live in cities need it, of being 
more in the open air, and mingling more freely 
as citizens. Exclusiveness is a shameful thing in a 
Republic, but it exists here as it existed in Greece 
and Rome, and we can only exclaim against it. Our 
people have not cultivated the capacity for enjoy- 
ment—a noble gift bestowed upon min to a won- 
derful degree, and already we see the evil effects 
of the neglect fast fixing themselves in our na 
tional character. 

We must not be blind to these facts that already 
exist, nor to those diffi-ulties which the carrying 
into effect of the Maine Law among us, will inevi- 
tably breed and cherish. By the enforcement -of 
that Law, thousands of men in our city will be 
deprived of an habitual stimulous and source of 
pleasure, What is to take the place of the Lager-Beer 
saloons, and the hundreds of dens for drinking and 
gambling, which infest our city ? Are these men to 
bave nothing supplied to them for that which is 
taken away? Truly, if this is to be so, it may 
well be doubted if the Law is wholly a gain or not. 
Some amusement they must have, some recreation 
they will have; if you take away their drink, they 
will seek lower pleasures still, such as are untouch- 
ed by Law, unless they are provided with means 
whereby they may improve and elevate their lives. 

We have gone somewhat beyond the precise limit 
of our subject in speaking of the necessity for a 
public Park, but it was because it presented itself 
so strongly in illustration of the matter in hand. 
Our people need the Parks in the Spring, Summer, 
and Fali—but the dreary Winter is unprovided for, 
with its long evenings, that ought in some way tobe 
enlivened. Mr. Brace wisely proposes the estab- 
| lishment of Coffee-rooms, Tea rooms, or Readiug- 
rooms, whatever you may call them, and there-can 
be but little doubt that they would pay their pro- 


prietors well; we will speak one word to day in 
behalf of the Permanent Gallery of the Fine Arts, 


which a little enterprise and a little public spirit 
| would soon es a lish successfully in our city. 
There can be no doubt, we should think, in the 
| ind of any observing man, as to the real good that 
| would result from the establishment of such a Gal- 
lery. The money taken at the door would, no 
doubt, pay the rent of the building, the insurance, 
‘and the salary of the door keeper, and these need 
be the only expeases, The orject would be the 
| sale of the pictures, and it would seem as if no 
| better mode of selling them could be devised, The 
| prices could either be attacned to the frames, ora 
record of them kept by the janitor, who might also 
transact the business between buyer and seller, re- 
ceiving a commission on the sales for his trouble. 
But one inevitatable feature of the establishment, 
must be, if any pecuniary success—or in fact, suc- 
| cess of any sort, is looked f r—the fixing of the 
| lowest poSsible admission fee. ‘* ONE cent,” 1s the cry 
; of Young America who will see pictures, and sce 
| them often enough to learn something about them. 
We sketch the plan loosely, but the outline is 
| clear enough to serve our present purpose. S» 
plain is it to many that our people are waking up 
'on the subject of the Fine Arts, that there have 
been several movements looking in the direction of 
the suggestion we now make, set on foot by some 
| of our best artists. An “ Academy Exhibicion, in 
ithe Fall,” and an “ Exhibition ot Sketches,” have 
been talked about, and the latest intelligence is, 
that the artists whose studios are in Dodworth’s 
Building, 806 Broadway, next to Grace Cnurch, 
have opened a rvom there for the Exhibition of 
their finished pictures and sketches as they come 
from the easel. 

The plan is a good one, and the room will be a 
pleasant resort ; we are not sure that the arrange 
ments are yet completed, but they are in progress, 
and the opening will be announced to the public by 
an advertisement, with the names of the exhibitors, 
If'the room were a little more accessible, the bene- 
fit to the public would be greater—but although 
we rejoice at any movement which shows lifeamong 
the artists, we only feel that the greater need ex- 
ists for giving that life a broader field to work in, 
and making the public ampler partakers in the 
fruits it produces. Crarence Cook. 
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Che Anniversaries, 


(Reported for The Independent |, 
AMERICAN BOAKD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MI SIONS. 


Tue Anniversary meetiuy ou behalf of the American 
Board of Commissioners tur Foreign Mies‘ous, was 
held at the Broadway Tabernacle, Friday, May 11, at 
ten o'clock, A.M. The Tabernacle was well filled at 
an early hour, a very large portion of theaudience 
being composed of ladies, 

Hon, Theodore Frelinghuysen occupied the chair. 

The President then made a brief address 

A general statement was then read by Rev. Dr. 
Pomeroy. Since the annual meeting of the Board, 
four missiouaries have died; Dr. Benjamin at Con 
stantinople, Dr. Hume at Bombay, Dr. Seudder at 
Madras, and Dr. Poor at Ceylon. 

Six ordained and ex assistant missionaries have 
been sent out since October last. Thirteen mission- 
aries, one missionary physician, and eix assistaut mis- 
sienaries are now under appointment in this country ; 
and three or four others have offered their services 





| 
| 
| 
| 


prospect of missionames from colleges and theologi 
cal semiuaries was never more encouragiag than at 
the present time. 

The reevipts for the month of April have been $32, 
426: and the total receipts for the first nme montns of 
the financial year, from the first of August to the first 
of May, were $213,683. which is nearly $500 more 
than was received in the corresponding months of last 
year. In the next four mouths not far from $40,000 
per month is needed to meet the exigencies of the 
Society. 

He then read a letter dated at Mosul, March 6, 
1855, giving an account of the death of Dr. Lobdell, 
and some exceedingly interesting facts connected with 
the mission there, and the trials to which the mission- 
aries are exposed. Dr. Pomeroy closed by saying that 
as fast as the soldiers are diminished at Sevastopol, 
others are sent to fill their places. Who, he asked, 





chall fill tho breaches made by death among the mis- 
sionaries? Cwo or three physicians are now espe- 
ciaily wanted for diff-rent fi+lds, 

Rev. E. Burgess, of the Satara Mission, India, was 
the tiret speaker. He referred to the diff-rence of the 
circumstances aroucd him to day, from those to which. 
he had been accustomed in India, so far as related to 
the audience he was addressing. The platform from 
which he was accustomed to speak had been the steps 
ot heathen temples. It is sixteen years since he left 
this couvtry to labor in India. Although he had 
preached as ofien, perhaps, as clergymen at home, it 
had been dove in a foreiga tongue, whose idiom was 
very different from his mother tongue. As an illnetra- 
tivo, be gave the fifth commandment, first in the lan- 
guaye of the Mahrattas, and then gave the translation, 
as foilows: 

“Tne Lord who thy God is, he what land to thee 
gives, in that thy days long mav he, therefore thy 
father and thy mother, their honor make.” 

They thus put that first in the construction of a 
sentence Which we put last, and vice versa 

He said that on his return he met a merchant, now 
on Broadway, who, whea he left the country was a 
devoted Onrletian, and who after greeting him on his 
return with a hearty shake of the hand, almost 
immediately inquired if 1t paid a young man, with 
good prospects here, to leave the couatry aod spend 
his life a8 a missionary. His own answer was, “ Yes, 
it pays a huadred fold.” True, his trials had brea 
greater than he had anticipated, but he had never re- 
yretted that he had’embarked in the cauee. 

Iudia is perbaps the most promising field that the 
world presents, though no where else, perhaps, are the 
d ficulties in the way of the Gospel as yreat as there. 
He then noticed some of the obstacles which are pre- 
sented in Lodia. 

The first 1s that remarkable, anomalous, sacred San- 
scrit language, a language which two thousand years 
BRO, embodied as great ao amount of literature as any 
at that time, and there Was also a3 zreat an amouut 
of learn'pg. Some of these sacred writings are of very 
great antiquity, Tbe Vedas are undoubtedly as old as 
tne oldest portions of the Sacred Seriptures. There 
are astronomical calculatious drawn from the preces- 
stun of the equloexXes which show that these books 
were Written twelve or thirteen centuries before our 
era. 

Che stato of things there was contrasted with that at 
Sand wich L-lands when missiouaries weut there. An- 
other obstacle 18 the great number of idolatrous estab- 
lishwents which have been endowed by former govern- 
ments. Portions of the laud are giveu for the purpose 
of keeping up these establishments, Withia forty 
miles of his own stalivn at Satara, there is a large 
establishment, tor the support of which the entire 
revenues of thirteen villages are given. This only 
illustrates a class, of which there are probably thou- 
sands. 

The next obstacle is that of caste. Although there 
are but four originally, these are subdivided so that 
there are about twelve in each village. such as the 
weaver, the goldsmith, the blacksmith, carpenter acd 
others; aod each of these is supported by a per ceat- 
age of the frui s of the village land, 

The social habits of the people, as they aff-et the 
work of teaching them the truth, were then reterred 
to. Panthneism, the dvctrive that God is in every- 
thing and everything 1s God, is one which takes away 
all ecuse of respoosibiity. The trau<angraiion of 
souls 1s upo'her, according to which each soul must go 
through 8,400,000 different bogies befure 1t reaches ite 
fiaal cousummation. 

Tne hopetul prospects were then referred to, as the 
societies of young men, and the education of females. 
There are 1000 girls ia the schools which the natives 


have established and suppers. Ratlroads and tele- 
graphs have been introduced and are producing a 


great influence in awakening thought. lo one case, 
when the English were digging a canal pear the Gan- 
ges from which it was to be filted, the people said the 
water would never runin theirditch. Lt was sacred 
avd would never leave its chanuel But when the 
canal was made, they were asidnished to see that the 
water did run luto the canal, just like any other 
water. 

‘The death of Dr. Hume was thea referred to, and 
the inquiry was made bow the language drawn from 
the deaths that have occurred ig to be interpreted ? 
Certainly not as a mark of any wavt of God’s favor 
to the work in which the missionaries are engayed. 
It is rather the voice of God to those young men, now 
in active life, to come forward aud recruit the ranks 
60 fast wasting away. 

Kev. C. F. Mills, of the Ceylon Mission was the next 
speaker. He spoke of the geographical extent, the 
soll, the climate, population aud resvurces of India, 
and of what has been done in the missionary field 
The mind of the peuple is undergoing a change, so 
that seeing what the Engli-h are dotog aroucd them, 
they are becoming dis-ati-fied with ‘heir own systems, 
Tne ehackles are beg thrown off There are 315 
missionary stations aud 330 Christian churches, with 
a membership of more than 20000 When Carey | 
was about toleave England, to plant the Gospel ra 
india, Mr. Sidney Stuith sneertngly asked if a er izy 
cobbler expected to convert India with fifty pounds, 
which was all the mouey Carey had. Now, nearly a 
nittion of dotlare are expeoded avnually tn Lodia, of 
which $150 000 18 raed amovg the English popula- 
tion in that country. A few thousand resident Eog 
li-hmen are giving half as much tor India, as this So- 
ciety raises tor the world. There are many sizns of 
evcoursgement there. The life of heathenism is de- 
parting. ‘The day-star shines 10 thatdark land. Bat 
the work of the couversion of the peuple is compara- 
tively slow, for only asingle copy of the Word of God 
has been given to every eighty individuals, ‘the 
amount ot money expended has not been two thirds of 
acevt toeachimmerial soul But the amount of work 
to be done, should ouly stimulate to more enlarged 
oper ations and intenser «Xxertions In conclusion, the 
pleasures aud happiness connected with the mission. 
ary work were diaed op on a: length 

Dr. Pomeroy then read a lopg and interesting letter 
from Drs Anderson and Thompson, atter which the 
copgregstion united in singing the following hymn: 

“Soon may the last glad sound arise, 
Through all the millions of the skres— 
That song of triumph which records 
That all the earth 1s now the Lord's.” 

Rev. J. S. Lord, of Harlem, then addressed the au- 
dievce. He satd hie business was not to make dis- 
plays of learning or logic, or eloquence, while that of 
the audience should he to receive the trath, which he 
wished to present. God bas placed us upon a moral 
elevation, and given great facilities tor spreading a 
kvowledge of the Redeemer throughout the world. 
We occupy this position that we may be quickened to 
duty in spreading the Gospel to every creature. If the 
Church would now only follow out the prumptings of 
the bevevolent nature of Christianity, the altars of sin 
would svon tall, ike Dagon before the ark of God. 
God 1s calling to the mmssionary work Christian con- 
sistency. We profess to have a revelation from God em- 
bracing the only plan of salvation; we k: ow rt 1s from 
God, and that it brings salvation, and that without it 
the Daulubs Must perish, We profess to pity the be- 
nighted. We have the means and facilities for send 
ing the Gospel to them, and yet we neglect to send 
them the only light by which they can fiud their way 
to heaven God 1s calling us to the work by the as- 
surance Of success he has yiven us. The whole aspect 
of the world strongly indicates that the prophecies are 
to have @ wonderful and glorious accomphi-hment. 

Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., of N Y., made the closing 
address. This Missionary Society (he said) 1s like the 
angel having the +verlasting Gospel to preach, who lifts 
his wings and flies to beat it through all the world 
The greatness of the object aimed at by the Society is 
one reason for its euccess. Lt proposes to aid io evan- 
gelizing the whole earth, and much more is accom- 
plished than if the aim were less, When engaged in 
the Foreign missionary work, we are exemplitying the 
spirit of Christianity. The spreading of Christianity 
was dove in the middle ages, and now the obj-ct is to 
bring the entire earch to the dominion of Christ, What- 
ever may be the aspect of the field, and however great 
the trials, it is our duty to stand in our place, and 
carry 00 this work. There was an incident connected 
with the battle of Waterloo, he said, which illustrates 
our position, now that the world seems te be ready to 
receive the Gospel by means of tracts among other 
things. Tne incident was that connected with the 
forces of Wellington. while waiting for Blucher to come 
up. They stood and met the charges made upon them 
with great impatience duriog three successive attacks ; 
but when the order was given for them to charge in 
retaro, when the ferecesof Blucher had come to their 
aid, there was ap exultation and a tendency to shout 
ing. The order was, “No shouting, boys.” So now 
there is cause for exultation in view of the opportuni- 
ties to enter the field to spread the Gospel. But we 
are not to shout. We are to Jabor on with energy and 





hope, and we shall yet tnumph 
Two verses of the Missionary Hymn were then sung, 
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and the meeting was closed with the bencdic 
Dr. Adams, of Maine, e benedic 
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[Reported for The Independent. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOUIETLY. 





Tae Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Aweri- 
can Bible Society was held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle on Thursday, May 10, at ten o'clock A, M. 
There was a very full house indeed. 


The President, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
occupied the chair. 


The exercises were commenced with reading the 
50th’ chapter of Isaiah and prayer, by Rev. Dr. 
Waugh, Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Oburch, of Baltimore. 


The President then addressed the Society as fol- 
lows : 


There are occasions which meet the Christian, 
when it becomes his privilege and his duty to 
rejoice. And this, not because his work is done 
and his warfare accomplished; fur while he lives 
he must encounter perils and endure affl-ctions. 
Such seasons of refreshment, Gd appointed for 
his ancient people. Three times a year they were 
to go up to Jerusalem to a feast; and they were 
commanded to rejoice, in terms of gracious and 
large benignity: ‘* And thou shalt rejoice before 
the Lord thy God; thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy maid ser- 
vant, and the Levite that is within thy gates, and 
the stranger, and the fatherless and the widow 
that are among you;” and it is not inappropriate 
here to add another element that was required to 
he present, “aud thou shalt ot appear before the 
Lord empty; every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God 
which he hath given thee.” This weary pilgrimage 
seems to need such respites, when the Cbristian 
may lay down his cares and take breath—when, like 
the worn soldier, he may burnish bis armor and 
encourage his heart; and thereby renew his 
strength for further conflicts and tinal victory. 

And this deeply interesting week of anniversa- 
ries falls in with the divine economy. These gath- 
erings into the great congregation are animating to 
Christian hope. Hearts that rejoice togetner can 
face danger, resistevil, and tight the good tight of 
faith all the better for this joy. In the sublime 
language of God's Word, “tae joy of the Lord is 
their strength.” 

And we bave cause to rejoice. For while many 
views might be taken, at which the timid and faint 
would be depressed, yet now and to day, we are 
invited to other service, and may turn our eyes to 
bright and heart-cheering prospects. 

When the cry is heard, “ Watchman, what of 
the night?” the answer comes out clear and full, 
“The morning cometh” And may we not truly 
say the morning cometh—the morning of a better 
day to the cause of truth, and the hope of the 
world? Looking back upon the last forty years, 
how the way of the Bible bas grown brighter and 
brighter. We saw it once a little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand. We look again, and the cloud 
has spread over the heavens—the hiils and valleys 
smile and the mountain-tops rejoice, as the glad 
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Grants oy Moxexy.—The remittances abroad, the 
past year, have been much less than usual, owing to 

. pts, and the great demands for 
making Lew books, and other home purposes. It is 
the design of the Board to make further remittances 
early the coming year. But while the payments of 
money for the printing the Scriptures in f retin coun- 
tries have been Jess than usual, the expenditure for 


making new books at home and j ; 
has been greater. , in fureign agencies 


FosricN AGexta—One Agent i 
has been sent to Turkey and & ria ae Haar 
Montsalvatye, to Venezuela, 8. A., aud the Rey : Mr. 
Fletcher to Brazil. ‘ ; 

Rev, Dr. Murray, of Elizab 
the following sscaladien - enon, ts ee 

1. “ Resolved, That the Report, an abstract of 
which has been read, be printed and circulated 
under the direction of the Board of Managers.” 

He said, We have met to celebrate the Thirty- 

ninth Anniversary of the American Bible Society. 
I remember, whea a boy, in this city, attending the 
Fifth Anniversary of this Society. A very different 
class of men tilled the platform in the old United 
States Hotel, from those who fill this platform 
to-day; but whilst the fathers are gone, the Society 
lives, and we should thank God that it has not 
grown decrepid by age. Its growth, and strength 
and usefulness has increased from year to year. F 
Since the formation of this Society, between ten 
and eleven million copies of the Woid of God have 
been circulated by this Society, in our own land. 
his, in itself, is a matter of congratulation; but 
when we Jook at our vast population, extending 
from Sea to sea, and when we remember that there 
are at least 26 000,000 of peopic in the United 
States, and compare the number of Bibles circula- 
ted in thirty-nine years, we s:e the vast work there 
Is yet to be done, We have done much, very much; 
but very much remains to he done, I congratulate 
the Society for what it has done. I tuink the 
Society owes a debt of gratitude to irs Board of 
Managers, who bave devoted their time and talents 


and energies to their service, aud, for one, | am glad 


to tender my thanks tothem, I venture to assert 
that no amvuunt of money could secure the services 
which are given gratuitously from year to year by 
them. 

The great matter is to look at the field before us, 
and tu send over that field the Word of God. I 
have a document which reveals a wonderful fact, 
If we go back to 1429, we tind that Wickiiff- made 
a translation of the Bible, and we tind that forty 
pounds sterling were paid for one copy of the 
New Testament alone, making ahout $120. Now, 
fur that sum we can make a life-mewmher, and | 
hope the Secretary means by that, living members, 
that live and do good. That sum wou'd now send 
two hundred and forty or two hundred and fifty 
copies of the whole Bible all over the land. I do 
not see why any person who has a mind to con- 
ceive and a heart to feel, should not engage in 
spreading the Word of God. We have many 
catholicons and remedies for physical and for social 
evils; but I know no remedy that strikes at the root 
of the evils of humanity But the Bible. There is 
in the Bible an argument to meet every error, 
Some two or three years ago while traveling in 
the cars, I met an imported gentleman belonging to 
that class who in this country wear very long coats 





news of salvationis made known. More than seven 
hundred thousand copies of the Word of God, since 
we last met, have gone forth to plead with our fel- 
low-men to turn to the stronghold as prisoners of 
hope. There is joy in its fulness, in this thought, 
which no other agency can afford. : 

It is the Word of God. The tract, the Sabbath- 
school, the missionary, the seaman’s friend, and the 
ministry of reconciliation, all rest their strength on 
this Word. Snut up the Bible, and every Christian 
enterprise would shut up its hopes forever, But 
with this Word, no one of them all sball fail, until 
the trump sha'l sound the end of every scheme of 
mercy, and the issues of every labor of love. And 
it is our joy, as this Word travels forth, to think of 
the pledge that prepares its glorious way : “ It shall 
not return unto me void; it shall accomplish that 
which I piease, and it shail prosper, in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” What can the friends of the 
Bible desire more? It is clothed in the power of 
God. No opposition of earth or the powers of 
darkness can defeat its purpose, or hinder its pro- 
gress. Its inspiration is of God. It is the sword 
of His Spirit. By it He brings the prodigal to 
Himself, opens light in darkness, binds up the grief 
of the afflicted, and pours the joys of salvation 
into the abodes of want and sorrow. 

It is the balm of Gilead—the healer and helper. 
No man can be saved without it, and none can be 
lost that will cordially believe and embrace it. 

It is our joyful privilege today, to dwell upon 
the fruits ot the Word of God, in the influence it 
has shed upon the largest social relations in our 
country. When the tide of emigration lately turned 
its volume towards the setting sun, there were 
many who trembled at the sudden and mighty rush 
of such excited hosts of people; but no svoner do 
the footprints of Christian freemen appear on th 
shores of the Pacitic, than there rose up to bless 
the house of God, the institutions of religion, with 
the missionary, Bible, and tract. 

And nearer home, in almost every community, 
village, and neighbornood, God has a p: ople to wor- 
ship and serve him, and His Word exerts a prevail 
ing influence. 

And although last, among the most cheering, the 
Young Men's Coristian Axsociation has lifted up 
its banner, and thousands of our youth press their 
way to its standard, and enrol themselves fur Gud 
and heaven. 

The dew of our youth, consecrated to religion 
and virtue, combines a moral power, that under the 
Divine favor will outlast time in its ballowed fruits. 
But [ forvear. Let us then rejoice in the Bible and 
in our own relations to its circulstion, And may 
we not also g:atefully bless the Lord that he has 
not only called us in his providence to this delight- 
ful service, but bas granted uato us the humble as- 
surance that our own hearts have tasted of the 
benefits, and hope to share in the promise of the 
Bible forever ? 

Henry Fisher, Esq, Assistant Treasurer, then read 
an abstract of the Ir-asurer’s Report, which is al- 
luded to in the extract from the Manager's Report 
given below. 

The Rev. Dr. Brigham, S-nior Secretary, then 
read a brief abstract of the Report of the Board of 
Managers : r 

ABSTRACT OF REPORT. 

One new Manager, Schureman Halsted, Eaq., has 
been elected to fill » vacancy. 

Mr. Caleb T. Rowe has been appointed General 
Agent, in p'ace of Joseph Hyde, Exq., resigned. 

Sixty-eight new Auxiliaries have been recogniz-d, 

Ninety-two Life-Directors, aud 1,478 Life-Memobere 
have been added. 

The receipts of the year amount to $846,811 57— 
much less than those of the previous year. 

The number of Bibles printed during the year 
amount to 275.400. and of Testaments 626,000; mak- 
ing # total of 901,400. 

The number of volumes issued is 749,896. The 
number iseued since the organization of the Society 
is 10.653,647. 

Geants of Bibles and Testaments have been made, 
as in former years, to Auxilliary Societies, to other 
benevolent institutions, and to individuals for gratu 
tous distribution, 

The number of Agents at present employed in the 
domestic field is thirty-five, including two on the 
Pacitic coast. ° 

New Booxs—Daring the year a new German Oc 
tavo Bible, also a Testament aud Psalms, have been 
published from an approved edition of Kanstein. A 
Spanish New Testament, from the Greek ; also a Welsh 
anc English Testament, in paraliel columne,and an Eog- 
lish Octavo’ Small Pica Bible without References. An 
Imperial Quarto Bible, designed to be the standard 
book of the Society, is now in press, and will be 
ready for delivery in a few months. A Royal Octavo 

Bible with References ia alsojn course of manufacture 
A Portuguese New Testament, translated from the 
Greek, is ordered to be printed; also a new Diamond 
Reference Bible. 

Linrary.—A new Catalogue of its books is prepared, 





and is about to be issued. 


and very short collars. I sat by his side, avd soon 
got into a conversation with bim on the sutj-ct of 
religion, and finally I revealed the fact that | was a 
Protestant, aod he the fact that be was a Popish 
priest. As I was traveling some distance, I tad a 
copy of the New Testament in my pocket. He 
a~ked me, Where was your religion. beiore Martin 
Luther? I teok out the Testament and told bim 
it was in that book. He did not very well know 
how to meet that. Then he askeo, Woen and where 
was the foundation of your Church jaid? 1 said 
here, in this book. Soon after, we passed to some 
other point and said he, There is a great diversity 
among you Prot stants. Now, where is your in- 
terpreter{ Said I, We come here to look, and we 
ask the gift of the Holy Spirit to teach us. I then 
said, You say you have an inta'liple interpreter, but 
I can show you more opinions from your iutatlible 
interpreters than this Bible ever contained, and 
they have departed further than any of us have. 
While we have gone an inch, you have gone ten 
mies. So we wenton. The only way to root out 
that great evil is to send the Bible from sbere to 
shore to the ends of the earth, 

We Prote-tants must more and mere feel that, 
though we belong to different tribes, we all belong 
to the tribe of [srac], that the broad Standard of the 
Captain of our Satvation floats over us all. If one 
brother thinks he finds Armi:iavism in the Bible, 
let bim send the Bible abroad. li iy Baptist or 
Episcopal brother tiuds his views in the Buble, let 
him send the Bible to the ends of the earth. Here 
is an argument that should unite us ali together, 
We should stand on this common platform, the 
Bible. It is the Sword of the Spirit, and whoever 
I see going forth with the Sword of the Spirit, I 
will bid bim go. It has a ,leaming brigttness, 
which, wherever it goes, will cause the armies of 
the aliens to flee betoreit. E cannot see how a man 
that loves God can have any opposition to the cir- 
culation of the Word of God. I have no concep- 
tion, ma ulate or immaculate, how it can. be done. 
(Applause) 

Here we tind some of our abolition brethren. If 
thir views of things are in the Word of God, let 
them give the Bible to the world. And there is a 
storm getting up amoag the temperance men, and 
perhaps the storm is aot strong enough. Let them 
send out the Bible. Let the good seed of the 
Kingdom be scattered over the land, and st will be- 
come * [mmanuel’s land, a mountain of holiness, a 
dwelling place of rigtteousness.” 


We find there is a remarkable necessity of giving 
the Bible to some of our own people. | would ask 
my Methodist brother here, (addressing Dr. Waugh.) 
whether there is a Methodist church in the country 
that has not laymen enough in it, and who know 
enough to manage its fiscal concerns ? 

Dr. Waugh. —There is none that I know of. 

Dr. Murray then put the same question to repre- 
sentatives of a large number of denominations, but 
got no response from any one that the laymen were 
not capable of managing the fiscal concerns of a 
church, and then he said, We have it from the head 
of the Catholic Church in New-York, that there is 
not «fficiency enough in the Catholic Church to 
manage the fiscal concerns of the smallest Catholic 
church in New York, Why is this? If I could 
get the sanction of that man to let us give the Bible 
to his people and his children, for a few years, I will 
venture to say that he would tell a different story. 
The people would be able to manage the church, or 
they would manage him. (Laughter.) 

We must not only print the Bible and ciroulate it, 
and come here and make anniversary speeches, but 
we must love the Bible; it must be in our hearts, 
the power of God to our individual salvation; for 
it is only when the Bible is in our hearts and living 
there, that we can circulate it so that it will secure 
its great object. ? 

Dr. Murray then related an incident connected 
with a family in Virginia, of whom seven sons were 
Cnristians and five of them ministers of the Gospel. 
Their pious instruction was given by their mother, 
who, when a girl, was the ouly one of her family 
saved from death when the Indians killed her 
parents. She saved from the flames of their house, 
which the Indians set on fire, a Bible and a Testa- 
ment, which she kept, though carried off into Onio, 
and thence to Canada. But she was finally restor- 
ed, and became the mother of the sons, and her 
own salvation as well as theirs she traced back to 
the Bible picked from the flames. 

When mothers are like this one, and the Bible 
is thus in our hearts as it was in bers, it will have 
free course and be glorified. We shall then circu- 
late it in faitn, and hope, and prayer, and it will go 
down like rain and dew, blessing the earth and the 
nations that live upon it. 

Rev. Professor Squier seconded the resolution. 

Professor Haven, of Michigan University, offered 
the next resolution. 

2. “ Resolved, That the more we study the Bible, 
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New-Loxpox, Coxn.—We welcome to our lists the 
names of seventy new subscribers from this place, re- 
ceived during the past three weeks. Our whole num- 
ber there is now considerably over one hundred. 
This, in what bas been considered the stronghold of 
Old Fogyism, is pretty well. 

LD tte AED 

Examma, N. Y.—Within the past week over sixty 
new subscribers have ordered our paper in Elmira, 
and more are expected. Since the first of January 
last, we have entered the names of 3,780 new subseri- 
bers. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION; 


ITS BENEFITS, PLANS, AND PROSPECTS, 


Ir any have questioned the practical utility of 
the Congregational Union, all doubts upon that 
score must have been dispelled by attendance 
upon its anviversary and festival last week. This 
second anniversary, even more than the first, has 
developed the deep and wide-spread interest of 
Congregationalists in each other, and in the great 
principles of their common Puritan ancestry. 
The attraction of novelty had its share in the en- 
thusiasm awakened last year by the gathering of 
Congregatioualists from all parts of the land in a 
literary and social festival. But the recent anni- 
versary was a demonstration of the practical unity 
and the heartfelt sympathy of the whole Congre- 
gational body, irrespective of the accidents of 
Of the manifold 
benefits of the Union, considered simply as a vol- 


time, place, and circumstance. 


untary Union of Congregationalists, we will in- 
dicate three that are of themselves sufficient to 
commend it to general favor. 

First, as a dewmunstration of the practical unity 

and codperation of Cungregatioualists,—a visible 
commuuity or brotherhvod in interest and affee- 
tion of those who bold to the faith and order of 
the Vuritaus,—this Union is of immense impor- 
tance to the cause of Christ in our land, as this 
is related to that faith and order. Congregation- 
alists have aud can have no central ecclesiastical 
organization, They desire none. Such an or- 
ganization would be contrary to the first princi- 
ple of their polity—the independence of the 
local church in all ecclesiastical affairs. But 
while guarding with sacred jealousy this funda- 
mental principle, the system favors the most ex- 
tensive fellowship and codperation both of churches 
as such, and of individual Christians. Far bet- 
ter than any ecclesiastical Synod, Convention 
or Assembly ; better than any ecumenical council 
from Nice to Trent; this simple voluntary Unien 
of those who agree in fundamental principles of 
faith and polity, serves to express the unity of the 
Congregational churches, and to give to the 
world the moral impression of that umty. While 
entirely free from the friction, the jarring, and the 
dangers of ecclesiastical machinery, yet for moral 
purposes, this Univn is to our simple ecclesiastical 
organization as the fly-wheel that equalizes its 
forces for evangelical and benevolent movements 
throughout the Jand, and that accumulates their 
power for agreat and instantancous impression, 
whenever this is needed. The Constitution of 
the Union defines one of its leading objects to be, 
“ to afford increased facilities fur mutual acquaint- 
ance and frend y iutercourse and helpfulness 
among ministers and churches of the Congrega- 
tional order.” This olject is most happily se- 
cured by au anniversary held apart from the or- 
dinary routine of anniversaries, continued through 
two days, combining the social with the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual, and bringing the friends of 
Congregational order from distant sections to- 
gether “ with one «ccord, in one place.” The inter- 
course of families, the daily prayer-meetings, the 
public discourses upon leading topics and princi- 
ples of Congregauionalism, the free discussions in 
the meetings for business, and the sprightly com- 
paniénship of the Collation, these all combine to 
make the occasion one of Christian fellowship 
and “ helpfulness.” 

To accomplish these ends in the highest de- 
gree, the Union must continue its yearly sessions 
in New-York and Brooklyn. Nowhere else could 
its convocations wear that national type which is 
so desirable, and indeed so essential to the object 
in view. We highly esteem the kindred and 
nearly contemporaneous association in Boston. 
We wish for it abundant prosperity in all its 
useful and noble designs, The American Con- 
gregational Uuion and the Congregational Li- 
brary Association, so far from being in any res- 

pect rivals to each other, are in all respects frater- 
nal and cooperative. Yet neither could accom- 
plish the work of the other. The Union could 
never accumulate in New-York such a collection 
of historical portraits, documents, pamphlets, and 
books, as belowg naturally to the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. The Puritan capital must ever be the foun- 
tain of those noble historic impulses that will 
give to Congregationalists throughout the land 
the power of the Past to shape the destiny of the 
Future. But os the other hand, if the Union 
should be dissulved, Congregationalism would 
become in the eye of the public, just what many 
Presbyterians desire to have it—a mere provin- 
cial system, restricted to New-England, with Bos- 
ton as its center. For the purposes of a national 
fellowship and the demonstration of a national 
unity, Congreyationalism must have a visible cen 
ter in New-York. Indeed for Connecticut, West- 


ern Massachusetts, and Vermont, New-York is 


nearer as a@ center than Boston, Here then is an 
object great enough to commend the Union to 
every Congregatioualist. It is in no sense a local 
institution. It con-ults no local interests, it has 
no local ends. Boston has in it as vital an inter- 
est as New-York or Brooklyn; the State of Maine, 
as Illinois or Iowa, 

A second benefit secured by the Union, sup- 
plementary to tnat just named, is the comming- 


ling of the sympathies and movements of the East 


brotherhood. It is an admirable feature of the 
anniversary of the Union, that the discourses bring 
side by side the ablest men of the East and of the 
West, with their selectest thoughts upon the 
common theme. Thus the bonds of union be- 
tween the several secti ons of the land are strength- 
ened. New-England is brought to feel, that in- 
stead of harboring suspicion of her sons who have 
gone beyond her borders, as if they had become 
in any wise unfaithful to her principles, she has 
just cause to be proud of them as among the 
ablest and most eloquent expounders of these 
principles, The toil-worn sons of the West are 
made to feel that they have still a name and an 
inheritance in the patrimony of New-England. 


above all theological and local prejudices. What- 


England family, all non-essentials, all mere pre- 
judices against place or person, are forgotten in 


the country. 


ated in this connection did space admit. 
it accomplished no other object than these three, 


all Congregationalists, 


tical plans, That movement which it has imme- 
rigs, is of the first importance for the muistry 
and the churches. The Union has just voted to 
endeavor to raise a fund of not less than T'wenty- 
Jive Thousand dollars, the interest of which shall 
be expended in purchasing parochial libraries, ac- 
cording to the plan adopted Jast year. As soon 
as the state of the money-market ‘will allow, this 
movement will be undertaken vigorously, Tnen 
other practical movements for church-building, 
parsonages, etc., will follow in due time. 

As to the prospects of the Union, we may be 
indulged in a word for the information of friends 
who were not present at the anniversary. In 
common with all the voluntary societies, the Union 
suffered during the year past, through the extra- 
ordivary depression of the money-market. It 
suffered all the more because it was a new insti- 
tution, whase ot jects were little understood. In- 
deed, had it wot been for the liberality of some 
of the Trustees in meeting current expenses, and 
the generosity of the Secretary in relinquishing a 
quarter's salary, and in publishing the Year-Book 
at his own risk, the Union would have been finan- 
cially baukrupt. And now the Trustees desire it 
to be distinctly understood, that they will make no 
more adva: ces, and assume no further responsi- 
bility. If the Union is worth what we have 
shown it to be worth to our common interests as 
a denomination, then it is for the interest of the 
churches everywhere to sustain it. Three thou- 
sand yearly subscribers, at one dollar each, will 
sustain it. Who will collect these? Who will 
be responsible for ten? ColWecticns in a few 
churches ranging from ten to fifty dullars will 
sustain the Union. Who will see that these are 
made? This we are assured will be done. 





Upon 
the whole the prospects of the Union never seewed 
to us bnghter than at this hour; because its 
members, and the pastors generally, feel their per- 
sonal responsibility to remove the slight indebred- 
ness of last year, and to procure new subscribers. 
Each subscriber of one dollar per annum is enti- 
tled to all the privileges of the Union and toa 
copy of the Year-Buok. Twenty-five dollars con- 
stitute a life-member. If remittances are prompt- 
ly made, the Union will move on vigorously for 
the hbrary fund ; 1f money does not come in from 
abroad, the Union will soon exist only in name. 
It may linger awhile without an office, without a 
Secretary, without a correspondence, without a 
Year-Book, but it will linger only to die an igno- 
minious death, 


a ye 
EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE 
POSTPONED. 


Tuk last mail brings us word that the proposed 
general Conference of Christians at Paris has been 


August. This, upon the whole, will better ac- 


commodate delegates from England aud the 


United States. The Committee now announce 


opening, and add: 


‘*On the morning of that day it is intended, if God's 
gracious providence permit, to constitute the as- 
sembly aud commence the proceedings ; but ar- 
rangements will be made for a s0i7 é¢, or some meet- 
ing of that kind, to be held on the preceding even- 
ing, in which the brethren who may bave arrived 
frum different countries may be introduced to each 
other.” 

SS ee eee 
AOT AND TESTIMONY. 


Ar the late meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 


uttered against this journal: 


‘“* Whereas, Our friend Parker Pillsbury, now in 
Europe, has of late made some searching and truth- 


American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions, which has awakened wuch interest and atten- 
tiun among the religious people of Great Britain, 
and has based those exposures on facts drawn from 
the records and writings of the Board and tts friends, 
And whereas, the New-Yurk Jndependent has char- 


use of its columns to defend himself from so calum- 
nious acharge. Therefore, 

“Resolved, That The Independent has, in so doing, 
sought basely to injure the reputation of a faithtul 


impotent effort to defend the Board, and that we 


for honor and truth instead of detraction and false- 
hood on so important a subject.” 


cannot well be exscinded from a body with which 
we were never in active fellowship—though we have 


cision. 


objeets of dread as the following letter would lead 
us to infer: 


“To Tae Eprrors or Toe INDEPENDENT: 
** Louisvittgs. March 7th, 1855, 


cmpested to see the subject of emancipatiog the slaves 
ably and fairly discussed. 





and the West upon the same broad platform of | you) 


A third benefit secured by these gatherings is 
the development of a true social Christian spirit 


the hearty social feeling at the Collation. This 
union of Christian brethren as mutual friends, is 
an incident of this yearly gathering upon which 
we may well felicitate our brethren in all parts of 


O.her benefits of the Union might be enumer- 
But if below. 


it would be deserving of the warmest support of 
The Union, however, has wide-reacning prac- 


diately on hand, the fund for rarocutAL Lipra- 


postponed from the 4th of July to the 23d of 


detinitely Toursday, August 23, as the day of 


Society in this city, William Lloyd Garrison in the 
chair, the following solemn act and testimony was 


ful exposures of the pro-slavery positiom of the 


acter zed him as “ foul mouthed libeler,” fur thus 
discharging his duty, and meanly refused him the 


and able frie: d of the slave, and made a lame and 


regret this all the more since tue good words that 
journal has spoken against Slavery led us to hope 


We see nothing left for us but to acquiesce. We 


always given it credit for whatever of good it did or 
uttered ;—and an apostle warns us that the con-cision 
is sometimes to be shunned rather than the ex- 


Perhaps this solemn act and testimony may satis- 
fy our brethren at the South that we are not such 


“ GentLewen :-—When | subseribed for your paper I 


I did uot expect to see in 
your paper the violators of law and depredators 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| upon the rights and property of citizens lauded and en- 
couraged to continue in wrong-dome If anything 
make .me an unqualified pro Slavery man it 


would be the perusal of your poper. which desiring to 
avoid, 1 request you vi diecvutuoue it, as I shall not 


hereafter take it trom the Post-office. 
“ Yours, respectfully, csenanan xtianes 
Between the .act and testimony on the one band, 
and this Louisville letter on the other, we hardly 
know what or where we are. Butit issome comfort 


at the same reeeting at which that Act and- Testi- 
mony were passed. 


-4---- --—— 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We have already reperted the resignation of Dr. 
Baird, the Foreiga Corresponding Secretary of this 
Society, after twenty years of devoted labor in the 
cause of the propagation of Evangelical Christianity 
among Roman Catholic populations. We are happy 
to learn, that Rey. A. W. M’Clure, D. D., recently pas- 
tor of the Reformed Dutch Church in Jersey City, ha» 
been elected to the Secretaryship made vacant by the 


ever diversities of opinion or of practice there may | resiguation of Dr. Baird. 
be upon minor points, among the great New- 


@<- 
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“THAT HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH.” 





Mrssas. Eprrons:—The note you kindly published in 
The Independent of 34 inst, giving some account of the 
destituuvn of a Congregational clergyman and bis 
fawily, in Northern Peoneylvania, has been very 
prowptly and cheerfully responded to, to the amount 
of fifty-nine dollars, all but ten dollars of which I 
have received through your office, as per memorandum 
I had the pleasure, yesterday, of transmitting 
him the amvunt in a certified check on a bank in this 
city. With what feelings it will be received, those 
can imagioe, who have been settled over a parish 
where there was no salary paid in money, and “ food 
for man and beast was difficult to be bad,” 

Very Respecttully, O. E Woon, 

May 15th. 57 Broadway. 

Cash Received—By O. E. W,, $10; W. H., New 
York, $3; Wm V. Alden, Boston, $1; “That Farmer,’ 
Conn., $5; 8. Shumway, Thompson, Ct, $1; J. H. F, 
Worcester, Mass, $t. A Gentlewan, Ct, $10, J T.N., 
Farmington, (Ct, $5; A B. A., Deorix, Mich, $1; La- 
dies’ Home Missiouary Association, Wilton, Ut, $5; 
R W. Benton aud three others, Guildford, Ut, $4; A 
Fri. nd, $1; M. P. Westfield. Mass, $1; L M. N., New 
York, $5; Y, Eimira, N Y., 21; A Country Clergy- 
man’s Wife, $6.—Total, $59. 
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Tur ANNiveRsAnigs —We are sacrificing almost every 
thing else this week to the accounts of auniversaries, 
and yet are unable to fioish them al), notwithstanding 
the coudensation to which we tubject our reports. 

Next week, we shail give, among other things, o 
sketch of the adaresses of Presidents Stearns and Stur 
tevant before the Congregational Union. Also, of the 
Sermon for the Home Missionary Society, preached 
both in New York aud Brooklyn, by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, 
D.D., of Braintree, Mass. 

*@- a 


{Reported for The Independent. | 
FESTIVAL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


As a part of the proceedings connected with the 
meeting of the Congregational Union, at Brovklyn, a 
very interesting social festival was held at the Man 
sion House, on Thursday evening, May 10th. The 
pumber of tickets was limited to five hundred, but 
a wuch larger pumber would bave been needed, if the 
hall would bave permitted a larger number to be ac 
commodated. A table extending through the hall, 
was made to bear the weight of the collation, provid- 
On either side 
chairs were provided for the guests, who were com- 
posed of gentiemen and ladies from every section of 
the Northern and Western States, among whom were 
many of the ablest of the Congregational ministry, 


Prof-ssors, Lawyers, Physicians, and others 
The company had assembled and seated themselves, 


generally very comfortably, at eight vo’clock, when 
Rev. Jos. P. Tompson, of New York, one of the Com- 


ed as a part of the evening's exercises. 


mittee, announced that the Committee of Arrange- 
ments had invited James Humparey, Exq, of Brooktyn, 
to preside, and that he bad accepted the invitation. 
The announcement was received with applause. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by Prov. Bar- 
rows, of Andover. 

The Parsipenr soon after intimated that the first 
part of the exercises of the eveving, would be for the 
geutlemen to make the ladies as bappy as possible, 
which was received with great laughter aud general 
expressions of approbation. 

A little more than half an hour was then spent in 
conversation and the distribution of the abundant col- 
lation, and its entire demolition also. 

This part of the entertainwent being concluded, the 
Psxsipent said: Ladies and Gentlemen—The Commit 
tee of Arrangements, to whose attention and taste we 
owe this most agreeable entertainment, have seen fit 
for the evening to dress the person who now speaks 
to you with a little brief authority; and as be pro- 
poses to use his power somewhat despotically, and at 
the same time, as a good constitutional monarch, it 
may be well at the outset to state the legal principles 
by which he is to be directed. 

In the first place, the Chair has plenipotentiary 
power to call upon any individual present to make a 
speech, (lauzhter); and the first rule of this constitu- 
tion is, that whvever is called upon must speak. The 
second, and ouly other rule which we propose to en- 
force, is, that that speech must be completed in ten 
minutes—upless, indeed, the speaker is becoming wuch 
more interesting than he had expected to be, (Re- 
newed laughter.) If any person who should be omit- 
ted by the Chair—nct called on, simply on account of 
the fact that the Chairman is near sighted—feels that 
he has something interesting to say, he wiil not be re- 
pulsed. And as the Chair intends to exercise his 
power by striking at high game, he will first ca!) on 
Rev. H. W. Brroner. (Great cheering.) 

Mr. Beecuer said : If there is one quality by which 
I have been distinguished in all my hfe, it has been 
obedience. (Laughter.) Nothing but that strong 
constitutional impulse in me would lead me so 
promptly to obey the constitutional rules of our con- 
stitutional monarch. 

Being the first speaker, I suppose it is my oflice— 
that was the order last year, and [ am for precedent 
aud order always—to welcome these guests, not only 
to this room, but to Brooklyn and to Congregational 
principles. I apprehend that there are not any here 
to-night who are not Congregational men, or, at any 
rate, Congregational isk. (Laughter.) I have the 
greater pleasure in welcoming you, because an exel- 
Jent Dutch friend has revealed to me lately, that this 
was almost Congregational ground from the beginning. 

It is said, that the first church in Brooklyn was 4 
Dutch Reformed—but they were reform-d (Laughter. ) 
But the second was a Congregational Church, usder 
the Congregational care of Rev. John Mattock, from 
England. It then passed into the care of Rev. Mr. 
Wal), and under his care it was dissolved and lost. 
But it is enough for a precedent, and shows that we 
were earliest on the ground. While we defer to the 
better claims of our Dutch friends and ancestry, if any 
of us have any of that blood, at any rate it must run 
back so far that we have a right to the soil, 

Now, unquestionably we are one of the two primary 
churches. We are here to welcome the Presbyteri- 
ans, the Methodists and Baptists, to Brooklyn, and we 
wish them to flourish; and if any are here, we wish 
them not to be disturbed ; and we say, that though we 
are Congregationalists, we welcome you all, But this 
ten minutes rule cuts off the many elequent things I 
intended to say. We will only say, that we are very 
glad to welcome you—very glad to see you, and we 
know you are very glad to see us. (Great applause.) 

The first sentiment announced was: 


“The Fathers of Congregationalism. Their sons, 
gathered from all parts of the land, delight to do them 


honor.” 

Ky. Mr. Tuompron, having read the above senti- 
ment by the command of the President, stated, that 
those who were present on the occasion last year simi- 





to reflect that Mr. Sumner was equally denounced 


lar to this, would recollect that the venerable Dr. 
Beecher gave the first half of the chapter of his exist 
ence, dating from the preéxistent state to the date of 
speaking; and he promised, if he should live long 
enough, to give the rest on this oceasion. But he was 
not able to be present, and he has sent a second edition 
in miniature, to which you have justlistened. (reat 
laughter.) ; 

I am happy to state, however, that we are not left to 
that echoing cry, “The fathers, where are they /” 
The fathers are here with us to-night, and we rejoice 
to weloome here one whom Massachusetts has long de 
lighted to honor, but in whim Congregationalists 
throughout the land—and not these only, but the 
friends of Christ and of his kingdom every where, have 
an interest—one who long presided with honorable 
distinction over the interests of learning in an I .stitu- 
tion of Marsachusetts—one aseoeiated with every en- 
terprise of Christian benevolence to which the Congre- 
gational ministry of New England has given its 
alliance, and one who, in his hooored age, is here to 
receive from countless sons a greeting on this occasion 
It is to cover the modesty of that natural son, (Tar 
Pausipent) tat I rise in his stead, to introduce the 
honored father. The father having given to us a son, 
representing the Attic wit and classic grace for which 
himself has been distinguished, other spiritual eons 
delight to do him honor, I have the honor of in- 
troducing Rev. Dr. Humphrey. : 

Dr. Humpnaxy.—I do not quite understand, Mr. 
Chairman, the extent to which you mean to carry your 
authority this evening. (Laughter) 

It seems to me rather strange that this honorable 
Committee sbould have thought of brioging forward 
upon this platform, this evening, one of the fathers so 
far advanced, unless it be that they wish to get as far 
back as porsible toward Plymouth Rock, and they sup- 
posed | might say something that would look a little like 
ut. I scarcely admit, sir, the propriety or the authority 
for saying that the speeches shall all be confined within 
the sume limits; for you know very well the old can- 
not advance as fast and as far as the young. I don’t 
complain, however, of your Procrustean iron bedstead, 
on account of its not being long enough, but I com- 
plain of being told just how long it is. (Laughter ) 
For it is with me, in such cases, as it is when on the 
rail-cars I stop to dine, as I did yesterday coming 
down from my mountain home. I have befure; 1 be- 
lieve we have always had, time enough to dine, but 
for the life of me, I never could get more than half ot 
my dipner for the fear that we should rot have time. 
(Great laughter.) 

But I am happy in being here this evening. I have 
been thinking, euppose those venerable fathers that I 
bow represent, were to come in here with their flow- 
ing wigs and cGignified deportment—for they were 
very dignified—whom would they conceive they had 
before them’ Their son+? their descendants! I pre- 
sume they would think, that on the whole, here was a 
very promising generation; but they never saw apy- 
thivg like what we see here this evening. It I were 
to go back to give you even a sketch of my early re- 
membrances, I imagine that you would think your- 
selves huppy in not having lived so ea:ly as I did 
Why, sir, 1 will give you onesingle specimen of the 
mapper 1n Which we were entertained upon the Sab 
bath, where I was brought up. It was in what we 
called a meeting-house; and it was a mecting-house 
because we met there, but it never was finished. It 
was buarded outside, and had a roof on it, but it was 
open to the roof, And so, upon the whole, without 
knowing it, we had quite a modern church—a (othic 
eburch. (Laughter.) 

When | was young, I remember—and I have been 
bearer to the altars of Jerusalem, in that respect, than 
any here this evening.—I remember very well, that in 
the summer season, swallows came in to build their 
nests upon the rafters and upon the altars while we 
met; “Even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, where the 
swallows make their nests !” 

Some of those men whom we used to hear preach 
were venerable fathers, | thought; I think so now. 


They were not equal to the present generation in lit- 
erary education, But I am not very sure that their 
sons of the fourth generation could match them in 
turning to any portion of the Word of Gud without a 
concordance. I doubt whether they had any con- 


cordance. 


They were venerable. Generally they were very 
s-rious men; but they had a jittle spice of humor 
sometimes, I remember one of them whom I used to 
hear with delight when a boy, who undertook to do 
what no minister here, or any minister in middle hfe 
ever undertook to do, or probably ever will. What 
was it? He rose and said, The Bible is a great book, 
and 1t is full of very important texts. If a man were 
to preach all his life he could not preach half of it; 
but to-day I em going to preach it through, on one 
Sabbath. So he began and took us on clear through. 

Oa another ogcasion he was preaching on the rub 
ject of depravity, aud was undertaking to prove that 
men were naturally strangers to their own hearts, 
that they did not know themselves, that when brought 
to see themselves they were always astonished. And 
he said he would illustrate that by what occurred 
when he was on a mission jn Vermont—for our pas- 
tors used to go on missions to Vermont in the summer. 
In parsing through the wilderness he called at a house 
very far from neighbors, and there was a family of 
cbildren. They bad never been about at all. There 
came along 4 pedlar with some small looking glasses. 
The children never hed seen one. He took one and 
put it up in the room by the side of the log cabin, and 
a boy about fourteea, who looked as if he had never 
been combed or washed, came slong to see what was 
there, and be caught a view of himself, and at once 
retreated and ran out of the door as if he was dis- 
tracted, and got aclub. Said he, “I am going to kill 
the devil.” (Laughter and cheers) That was tbe 
ilustration, and no oue could ever forget that when 
thinking what sort of a heart he had. 

Ono another occasion, he was speaking of the wo- 
man against whom the Scribes and Pharisees had 
brought an accusation, and wanted to know of the 
Savior what they should do with her. And he stoop- 
ed down and wrote on the ground, and he rose and 
said, “ Let him that is without sin among you cast the 
first stone.” Sard he, ‘“‘And they paused a little while, 
and then they began to scrabble for their hats.” 
(Laughter all over.) 

The next sentiment was: 


“The Granite State. Her natural streams build 
cities ; her streams of Christian emigration enrich a 
land.” 


Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of Manchester, N. H., was called 
on to respond, who said of the people of N. H., that 
they were of such a race that there was ecarcely any 
body in the State to speak for the old homestead. The 
compliment contained in the sentiment was deserved 
by New-Hampshire. They build cities, it is true. They 
have built upon one stream, that turns more machinery 
than any other in the world—a Lowell, a Manchester, 
and a Lawrence. The fountains which produce the 
streams are beyond the bounds of the State, and are 
nut seen there. So it has been the good fortune or 
mistortune of N. H. to have raised more talent than 
eould be employed at home. Their oaks had been 
grown not in China vases, but in the rifts of the rocks 
upon the mountains, and when they have become 
strong they have been transplanted so that they might 
spread their broad branches unhindered by their breth- 
ren of the forest. Daniel Webster said that no State 
in the Union bad produced a greater proportion of 
men of influence operating abroad than N. H. If that 
State could call home to-day all that she has sent 
abroad, she would recall 40,000 citizens from every 
station in life. New-Hampshire can reckon among 
her sons such men as Webster, Parker and Fletcher. 
Among the wealthy merchants of the Jand, such men 
as the Appletons, and her men of Christian influence, 
by hosts, This little city of Brooklyn has taken one 
who, though not exactly a native, was fast becoming 
one. 

The emigration has been a great draft upon the 
State. A quarter of the churches are missionary 
churches. But there is a vitality about them as there 
is about some other things there. The little streams 








never dry up; for the clouds gather on the mountains’ 


tops and send down little rilla, and the rills gather to- 
gether and flow on forever. So, with the influence of 
God's grace to sustain the feeble churches that have 
given their strength to the Jand, the influence of Christ- 
ian emigration from the Granite State shal] be cotval 
with the history of the Church. (Applause.) 

The next sentiment was: 


“Oar institutions of learning, Founded by the 
wisdom aud piety of our fathers, may they ever con- 
tinue the radiating centers of Christian civilization.” 


Rev. Dr. Apams, of Brunswick, Maine, answered to 
this sentiment. My friends, said he, if the Committee 
of Arrangements have flattered themselves that they 
have trapped a Down-Euster into the folly of mak- 
ing a dry speech on this topic or any other, they are 
greatly mistaken. (Cheers) ‘ Let every map,” says 
the Apostle, “abide in the vocation wherein he is 
called.” My vocation never was to wake a speech, If 
I were to do so, your conclusion would be hke that of 
the Irishman who was standing under a window a few 
rods from my house a few days ago, and talking with 
another. One of them had cuntrived to get a little 
fuddied. Said one, ‘Is this the State of Maine?” 
“Yes,” says the other, “and a mighty mane (mean) 
State it is.” So you may think if I should attempt to 
make a speech, that I came from a State where good 
liquor is scarce, and becoming “ beautifully lees.” 
“Why,” say you, “I thought you had the Maine Law.” 
So wehave. We put up at first, however, with a weak 
law. We are returning by the way we went. We 
went into intemperance gradually, and are returning 
gradually. We asked the Legislature for a law to stop 
drunkenness, and they gave us one; and, as soon as 
we got it, like poor Oliver, we began to ack for more. 

However, you hear stra: ge things said about us, 
which are not true. For example, it is said a gentle- 
man cannot travel over the State of Maine and carry 
his own liquor. That is not true. If you will come 
to the State of Maine, you may bring as much liquor 
and drink as much as you please, and no man shall 
hinder you But be careful; be sure you do your own 
drinking ; the moment you are suspected of peddling, 
look out. We have no Jaws against drinking, nor 
against buying; only be careful that you don’t sell. 
But if you come bring abig bottle, for when the ]:quor 
is once out, it will be hard to get it filled again. There 
is the rub.. 

Now for the sentiment. We have nothing to do but 
to respond to it. The Independent says we must all go 
torexponding. (Greatlaughter, Mr. Thompson, ‘Amen.”) 
The sentiment was then read by Dr. Adams, who said 
Amen to that. It took both the wisdom and the piety. 
They had the wisdom, for they were not fanatics. They 
had the piety as well a8 worldly wisdom, and under 
the influence of wisdom and piety combined, the first 
thing they did was to set on fvot literary institutions 
But we are not going to speak on a topic of this kind 
to Congregationalists, to inst: uct Congregationalists or 
Congreygationalist people on the subject of the value of 
literary institutions. It would be folly. 
why I was called upon, I suppose, was because | have 


The reason 


lived twenty five years under the eaves of a college. 
That is true. I have no Jearping or logic to display. 
But my friends will be glad to learn, altbough most of 
our sovs wander off to California, and our daugbters 
yo South to teach, and a large proportion of our people 
are in ship-yards building stups; for we stand only be- 
hind Maseachusetts and New-York in ebip-buriding, 
and you cannot go to apier in these waters where you 
can not tind a ship buiit in Maine. Notwithstanding 
these things we bave a flourishing college in Maine. 
It was founded fifty years ago. God bless the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts (applause) for a great 
many things, and we blees her for tounding this col 
l-ge, when we, the one-balf of New- England, were the 
District of Maine, one of the dependents of Massachu 
setts, We received the name of Bowdoun, from a French 
Huguenot, who landed first on the shores of Maine, and 
then went to Boston and established himself, and be- 
came a rich merchant. Our college is flourishing. We 
have many students, some from New Hampshire and 
some from the British Provinces. 


a little. 
world. 


And we have dove 

We have furnished some good men to the 
We gave to Andover Professor Stowe, and we 
have furnished many pastors to the churches, and to 
Trinity College we turnisted the learned and profound 
President Goodwin. We had the rare privilege, too, 
of furnishing a President for Girard College, and who 
is in that College a faithful minister of the Gospel, who 
preaches every Suuday two goud evangelical serwona, 
as faithful and able as any preached jo apy pulpit in 
this land. There is something very eivgular in this 
matter. Ove of the professors in colleye fixed his eye 
on this young man. He said he ought to be a Chris- 
tian, and he fuilowed him up, and gave him no peace 
till, by the blessing of God on bis labora, he became a 
Christian. Tien he tried to make a minister of him, 
but he could not. He never could persuade William 
H. Allen to be a minister. Why not? Because the 
providence of God intended he should be placed where 
he could not be if he were a minister. 

In conclusion, I am most happy to be here on this 
anniversary. 
twenty years. The Congregational Union was not in 
existence when I was here Jast, and | find myself in the 
condition that [ was when I- first came to this house. 
I at first thought it very sma!), but on coming in and 
passing through | found it had an addnion to what I 
supposed to be the house at first, and 1 have found it 


I have not been in New-York before in 


a most pleasant home, and I mean to recommend to all 
my friends to stop bere. eApplause.) So with our 
house. I trust we shall bave an addition to it without 
evil or hindrance to others, For the main reason why 
I love Congregationalism is because Congreyationvalisw, 
in its true spirit, loves all Christians. I care not for a 
thousand other arguments for it compared with this. 
I love it as the only possible system in which the unity 
of the Church on earth can be secured, and the Sav- 
ior’s dying prayer answered. As soon as Congrega- 
tionalism turns against brethren of other denumina 
tions, then I leave it. 

The President then said he was happy to announce 
that they were honored with the presence of a gentle- 
man who had just come to the city, and had burried 
to the ball to enjoy with the company the pleasures of 
the occasion, aud who would also contribute to those 
pleasures. He then introduced President Hopkins, of 
Williams Coll+ge. 

Presipent Hopkins —Mr. President, I came here, as 
has been said, directly from the cars, having left this 
morning a very remote and quiet village, and without 
the expectation uf meeting my friends here this even- 
ing; and I came under the pledge of a man whom I 
supposed a responsible man, thatif I came I should 
not be called upon to say any thing. Butl find my- 
self under a species of authority which I never knew 
before had any connection with Congregationalism, 
and, as I have not had time to examine the books, I 
must accept it for the present. 

I have only to say to the sentiment in connection 
with which I am called up that [ respond. (Laughter 
and applause) The gentleman who has preceded me 
has seemed to suppose that Congregationalists have 
sufficient instruction on the subject of cvlleges, and I 
presume he is correct in that supposition, But if I 
remember rightly, in the early days of Congregation- 
alism there were two officiating persons in connection 
with the instruction and edification of the people ; one 
for the purpose of instruction, and the other for exhort- 
ation. Now, though I presume Congregationalists are 
sufficiently instructed, I very much think they need a 
little exhortation. It seems to be the opinion of my 
venerable friend (Dr. Humphrey) that Congregation- 
alism has improved. But I question whether in readi- 
ness to make sacrifices for literary institutions there 
has not been a retrograde movement. I know that if 
there were the same feeling and readiness to sacrifice 
for these institutions that there were then, there would 
be a very different state of things with regard to them. 
He then expressed his gratification at being present, 
and the hope that there would not only be a large ad- 
dition to the house, but also to the means of instruc- 
tion in literary institutions. 

The pext sentiment was: 

“The pioneers of learning in the West. The ages 
meet where they labor; the Puritan age in its self de- 
nial ; the future age in ite promise of glory.” 


he bes no gift. Such is my position now, 
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ID & position where he is obl:ged to do that for which 
. ; My gift to 
perform the more material duties of the *upper-table 
Was never particularly questioned. (Laughter) - : 
as to these after-supper duties it 1s doubful, out 
Most heartily do | respoud to the senting 
my name has been called That sentiment speaks of 
the union of ayes in the work of founding emalante 

of learning in the new States of the West, of the no 
denial of the Puritan age. I can weetily to that, Ana 
if we were to refuse to testify, the noble women who 
have shared with us in our tous could at |eas give 
their testimony. But after all, the gent eelf-denials 
of tbat work are the moral, intellectual, and eoeial prj. 
vations rather than what are supposed to be the vr 
vations of frontier life. That venerable father from 
New-England has told us sumething of his expr riense 
of early days. I have not seen so many such years by 
several aa he, and yet my experience yovs haok to 
scenes etill more primitive. 

The first sermon which | preached in the place 
is now and has ever been my home, was ina log-cabin 
io which no seusible swallows would make their nests 
(Great laughter.) 1 eat upon a fence rail, I held m 
book on a fence rail, and rose to hold forth as bey 
I might, a green theolugue fresh trom Yale Theolozics 
Seminary. 

1 could speak of that other age alluded to, of 4, 
promise of the glorious future; bat the President woy!y 
soon remind me if | entered on that topic that my ten 
minutes had expired. 0, let the priveipies of the Ppp. 
tan Fathers be planted ali over that region ; let al! th. ep 
vast and fertile prairies be studded over with 4!! {he 
appliances of the noble Christian civilize 
pilgrim Puritans, and Jet them reach ev ery cl 
the soil; and well may we exciaim, “Seen: 
fable, yet true!” 

It will come, Mr. President, it wil) com: 
that is not the only uvion of ayes that we m 
work of founding institutions in the West 
another union of ages which must he 
work will never be done. There is an ey. res 
that will enable ove t go on in a doub 
clearing the soil and ecatteriny instructiv: 
at the same time. If you visit us, you x 
surprised to find us with the instruments 
hand and the instrun ents of ins ruction 
Such must be the Jabor it the Weet ist 
home of freedom and of light. 

There is only one race of men that I k: 
least in modern times, that bave founded 
within the sound of the «o .dman’s axe and? 
of the huntsman’s rifle, and that is the Any!o-A 


1855, 


—— 


Dt to which 


whieh 


1 upon 


race. That process must be carried on to t 
we are to reclaim that vast domain aud mu 
(Applause 
Rev. Ricnarp 8. Storrs, Jr, of Brook) 


home of a Christian civiliza'ion. 


thing bas been said about the recommend at 
Independent as to the duty of responses 

apparent that | have no part lo apy be 

sort. But I believe it can be demonatrated 

cali and a man will answer, aud ev: ry body \ 

that the respoudirg ia the best part ; 4 

when I first came to Brovkiyn | had very indistinet 
potions as to the other devominations whom | should 
meet here. The Methodists aud the Baptists I had 
seen at home; but the Dutchmen | had no idea of. | 
had seen some Presbyteriaus, and | kuew that many 
who went from New England to the West turned to- 
ward Presbyterianigm, und I held then, as | etill hold 
that the tendency of emiy:ativn is to barbaram 

as to the Dutchmen my idea was that they r 
Commandments every Suuday, by which | cupposed 
they had great need of them. But I| suppozed, « 
course, they would talk Dutch, and that | could neve 
understand them. 
Dutchman in the Couneil, and I supposed he would 
speak in Dutch. f Presi- 
dent Dwight, had represented the very best New- 
Engiand character and culture, avd such a one as] 
found it would be my happiwess to associate witl 


When | was installed there was a 


But he was a vravdaon 


My first invitation to preach in another pulpit wat 





from him—a man who bas closed his wivistry here 
greatly to the regret of all who have known him, 
After that, there came avother Dutchman and settled 
in town, and | looked atter bim a little while to see 
that he did not do anything covtrary to the order 
the churches. 
next door to each other in every respect, so 


The result of all was that now we are 


ally we 
live close together, and our hearts have been as close 
together from that time to this. I need not 
bis name, (Dr. Bethune,) tor I see you are | 
him, (Laughter.) 


He is Kuown to some up in New England, where he 


mention 


king af 


has been on missions oceasionally going the rounds of 
the culleges like a circuit rider, every year, to teach 
them his superior Greek. Bus further than thet, ] wil 
say that the back-wouvdemen up ov Lory Lake als 
koow bim, and they do say that the trout hay 
ditionary horror of his flea (Cheers) I bu 

that he did not kuuvw about the Yankees in t! 

ginal state, but he did know that they make exceller 
Dutchmen. I invited him here partly to show hia 
the Yankees in their origwal state. I close with a 
sentiment : 

*Tne Dutchmen of New-Amsaterdam and Br 
We respect their solid virtues, and, in coming t 
our sbare in the dumaip, we iutend no echiem 
hearty and farernal tellowsbip.” 


1cklin. 
resume 


but a 


Rev. Da Baeravne, of the Dutch Reformed Chure! 
Brovklyo, was thea tutroduced, aud was rece 
He suid; A few years agi 
Sir, a captain of a steamboat to Perth Am! 


lung and hearty cheers. 


in the front part of the deck a Jarye number 
Immigrants, and it was iwpussible for bio 

them understand, or fur them to make bim unde 

But he saw in the very middle of this compact 
group of humanity, an individual standing with an ail 
which marked him as somewhat distinguished. Sa 
the Captain to him, “ My triend, do you understar 
these people {” “Is it me that understandsf = [uix! | 
don’t belave any body in the world cau uv 
euch gibberish as that,” said he, 
Now, sir, pardon me. 


lerstand 
(Great laughter.) 
I did not wran the story to 
apply, (looking at the last speaker.) 
laughter.) 
But I was going to say that the welcome | 

given at the outset—the epeaker had bis back to ™ 
at the time—was very broad. ] 


(Luud cheers and 


And while [ an 
ighted to meet this pleasant company, de!iz! 
greet in the Spirit, in the strongest Christian {!loW 
ship, these dear brethren in Christ, I must say that | 
don’t want to be welcomed to the whole. The Datch 
are a good people, but it so happens that [ am only 
ecclesiastically a Dutchman, ano if you expect by any 
Yankee-trick principles to make me anything els 
than a born Scotchman, or a Re'ormed Dutchman, 0! 
& New. Yorker, or a Koickerbucker, you are mistaken. 
(Great cheering.) I belong te New-York, not a State 
from which all the peopl+ go, but a State to which th 
whole world comes. (Renewed cheers.) 

Our friend entered a claim fur territorial rights. Sir, 
I wish to change the character of your tenure. It is 
not one of right, but I am happy to eay it is one of 
courtesy and most Christian welcome. (Hearty 4p: 
plause.) There was a Congregationalist here tw? 
hundred years ago. And he had achurch, And the 
church died. (Lavghter.) Aud for two hundred 


years, 
“ Nor root, nor branch nor leaf, is found, 
Where all that Chu:ch had v. een.” 


Now, Sir, that good Mr. Wall, who died, and the 
church with him, is a s :fficient impediment to thet 
right. I have read of some one who lcaped over ® 
wall, but I thivk that is too big a jump for my friend, 
active ashe is, (WUheérs and laughter) But this is 
not a matter of right. The true American feeling '* 
above that, so that it overlooks all boundaries o! 
States and territories; and welcome is the man te 
Brooklyn or New York, who brings to them an hon 
est heart and an enlightened mind, as I aw Lappy © 
say New-Englanders generally do. They are welcome 
here,—but not by right. (Wheers and laughter.) I 
have heardof a man taking in a lodger, aud when the 
man got tired of him, the lodyer said to him, if he was 
dissatisfied he might leave the house. This is much 
the case as to my Duteh friends here io Brooklyn. 


< 





Dr. Sturtevant, of Illinois College, was then introduced. 
Said be: It is always ucforiunate when a man is placed 


They lived here, cultivated these broad acres, and lived 
in quiet tili the Yankees from New-Englaud broke 1 


May I 


upon them, aod b 
where they had 
(Great laughter.) 
Brooklyn is now s 
scoop them up by 

My excellent frie 
have two audience 
and the other Yank 
these Yankees from 
has been my delig 
ways with some tre 
ancestors some bre 
constitution, which, 
to devel P iteelf 80 
life, I have been 
England friends fe 
some cause of whic 
from the West has 
ter and trencher; ¢ 
perfluity of naught 

Now, I have com 
actual observation 
twice as much aa th 
cheers. ) 

Turning to the | 
minute rule, Dr. B 
minutes, and if my 
responsible, for you 

He then referred 
having been invite 
Mass., to deliver th 
He thought he wou 
itaniem, a very Lor 
not know how he, 1 
along with them 
come acquainted wi 
under thes 
they conceal no #! 
mor, and that they 

But, the New Eo 
improve (laughter) 
friend that called a 
as when he cam: 
me if his tailor hus 
if his childhood ha 
in Bro rk ly n. Sort 
out a mau who t 
Why, here they ta 
think ther 
never atch the 
when the 


I heard a 


by the 


Was sick § 
dream you was 
that.” Did you 
war nor that?’ * W 
was in purgatory, 
' Well, Sawney 
dreamed I was ha 
That is the way » 
talk about the hom 
on the fence rails, 
them there; mot at 
Tam glad to bx 
whom I respect and 
no reason why, io ¢ 
less enlightened by 
us to love our new 
any difference 
together by 
ignore; bound tog 
be treason to dou 
colragemeut » De 
bonds of this bles 
blessing to ma 
cept the bestowm 
But there must be 
tween us all Yous 
a Dutchman; | ear 
Congregati nalieta 
there must be aunt 
men. (Applause.) 
This point was 
habits of the | 
with referer 
compared with tho 
things that the Ya 
could eat. He had 
he must regard tha 
ul 1 eat 


he never could eat! 


apy body a 


con] IT ean |} 
learn t 
histories 
either chang! 
the other 
them, in their 
[o cone!) 
organize 
come, and t 
as we have 
The world 
is calling 
selves for t 


eloquently lor t 


Congregat 

that they we 
sent hour, be! 

% loy t tl 

light ia to | 

So much did he « 
he desired to t 
only point 

them. 

He is aware that ¢ 
termarry with the H 
from Holland be 
their children taughs 
people of Holland w 
that the Dutchmen 
vib erish, we can ur 

A ehort recess fro 
occasion, and another 
cream, was epjoyed, 

The next sentimer 

“The Banner Stat ¢ 
at the head of the S 
motto embiazuned on 

Rev. Mr. Curckert 
He made a fow remar 
what should be the 
question, Our hear 
erty, and we can at lq 
becomes free or not, t 
dwelling place of sla 
the heart-felt desire t 
the work, our hearts 
with His presence w 
each other and gave 

The next sentimen 
seated, was: 

“The Congregation 
They all teach sove 
governors. 

Dr. Patwer, of Alb 
ment, said they did n 
dispute their neighb 
their own. He referr 
had for age, and esp 
miniater who planted 
city, (Mr. Thompson 
have dared to crose 
able to accomplish wh 

Dr. Bacon.—It w 
(Mr. Thompson repea' 
which provoked grea 

Dr, Patra spoke 
the suggestions on On 
preaching of the pur 





